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ENGLISH BIRDS COMPARED WITH AMERICAN. 

BY H. D. MINOT. 

FROM April 22cl to September 9, 1879, except for a fortnight 
in Scotland, I was in England, passing through all but two 
of her forty counties, and in many of them staying long enough 
to study their natural history attentively. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there were so many other objects of absorbing interest, that 
I did not become so familiar with the birds as would have been 
pleasant, and I often was obliged to slight their most attractive 
invitations. 

To compare English birds with ours, I have no hesitation in 
saying that they are less abundant; but, on the other hand, in 
spite of extensive wild lands, their companionship is more readily 
obtained, and the naturalist need not seek for birds so often as he 
must here ; for the respect and consideration shown them there, 
give some of them, at times, almost a social ease with man. They 
are not free, of course, from school-boys and human enemies of 
other kinds (especially are the song-birds persecuted by profes- 
sional bird-catchers) ; but the public at large are more reasonable 
in their instincts and customs than the free and thoughtless 
American, who must fire his gun whenever he gets a chance, 
regardless of all true interests concerned. This I can illustrate 
from my journal and recollections. To the unforewarned there 
is a curious disappointment in traversing the great English 
" forests," so called, where trees are an unimpressive or absent fea- 
ture ; but, for my disappointment in the " New Forest," I was 
compensated by my pleasure in Ringwood, a delightful little vil- 
lage of Hampshire, on one of the rivers Avon, near the South 
coast. There, on one of those rare and pale moonlight evenings, 
which in England last summer were almost legendary, as I stood 
on the village-bridge, looking over the broad meadows, I was sur- 
prised to find both moorhens and wild mallard nesting undis- 
turbed, within not many rods, and making themselves quite pub- 
lic. The home-naturalist of the place told me that in former 
years a few of their eggs might have been taken, but that he be- 
lieved they were never shot there in their breeding-season. 
Among a people notorious for their love of sport, this sensible 
respect for law and nature is of the highest value. From this 
single circumstance we might judge too favorably; but there is 
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other evidence of a better public spirit in some respects than we 
can boast; such evidence as the tameness in spring of the com- 
mon partridge and of the ring dove, and the abundance of the 
latter after centuries of civilization. 

These wild pigeons, though heavier than ours, have a more 
than correspondingly slower flight ; and it is curious to observe 
how heavy the English atmosphere seems to British birds, and 
how general it makes this difference in speed. At least, I do not 
think that I was misled by his larger size into noting that the 
European swift was much less quick and dashing than his Ameri- 
can cousin ; and I am sure that the grouse which I was allowed 
to put up on the moors, could never test the sportsman's skill in 
rapidity of action so well as any of our game-birds proper. These 
moors in Derbyshire, by the way, were the only place in England 
where I met with mosquitoes, though later in the summer-season, 
while out doors, I was sometimes as much bothered by flies as in 
our own woods. There is, however, a comparative want both of 
cheerful and of annoying insect-life. I may here add of England 
that, though, to be sure, last summer's weather was peculiarly 
unfortunate, I generally found the walking bad, and the air neither 
exhilarating nor soothing. The equable temperature certainly 
gives ease to out-door life; but freedom from enervating heat was 
offset by subjection to depressing wet. 

Though I wish to avoid the worst fault of a critic, that of 
fault-finding and depreciation, I believe I may justly say that as 
the birds of England are inferior to those of New England in 
variety, so are they, on the whole, in coloring and in song. Her 
kingfisher may be as tropical in brilliancy as our hummingbird ; 
her thrushes, swallows and finches as pretty as any other of their 
tribes ; but with the exquisite and delicate beauty of our wood- 
warblers, and with the splendor of our tanagers, orioles and star- 
lings, she has almost nothing among her familiar friends to com- 
pare. Then, among her song-birds, of whom I heard nearly all, 
she has none corresponding, as musicians, to our hermit thrush, 
house wren, water warbler, solitary vireo, song sparrow, or rose- 
breasted grosbeak ; yet all these, and many kindred that I might 
associate with them here, are good singers. To all her song 
birds (that I have heard), on the contrary, except two or three, 
we have singers corresponding, and to all absolutely, I may say 
without prejudice, equals or superiors, as well as I can judge. 
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Of the nightingale my judgment is perhaps formed on imper- 
fect evidence; for, as last year abroad, winter lingered in the lap 
of spring, and, indeed, even clung to the skirts of summer, these 
birds would not sing where and when they ought to, and for 
much of the spring I was outside of their bounds, so that finally 
I heard them but one evening in the very last of May. I must 
confess that there was everything in my circumstances then to 
disgust a concert-goer and to annoy a critic. In that higher 
latitude daylight did not fade away till nine o'clock ; and, until 
their bed time fairly came, song thrushes and blackbirds sang 
their loudest notes. These interruptions would have been toler- 
able, perhaps, had they not in turn, in that much frequented spot, 
been interrupted by trains, dogs and noisy loungers, while a high 
wind seemed to sweep away the notes I tried to catch. Still, by 
means of a friendly companion, of oft-read descriptions, and of an 
unmistakable character, I recognized and heard these notes be- 
fore the cold evening silenced them altogether. I estimated that 
the nightingale had a most wonderful compass, and was the 
greatest of all bird vocalists, but with a less individual and exqui- 
site genius than our wood thrush. Yet, to hear that delicious, 
soft, liquid warbled trill, which she alone can give, was a lasting 
pleasure. 

Scarcely less famous, and much more familiar, is the skylark. 
Him I savv and heard a thousand times, spring and summer, 
morning, noon, and night. His flight is indeed astonishing, 
though exaggerated by report. I have lost him among the clouds, 
when, as often happened, the sky hung very low, and on clear 
days have strained my eyes to follow him; but I think that half a 
mile was full the greatest height he reached. His song is an 
unbroken, ecstatic torrent; but it is shrill, slightly harsh, and not 
very musical. It is not so rich as our bobolink's roundelay ; and 
its sweetest notes, though they suggest, do not equal the canary's 
song, except for their intensity of utterance. All his poetry, and 
the secret of his charm, is in his flight. Look at him spring from 
earth, watch him rise with quick, pulsating wings, as if borne up 
by the impulse of his song, until your eye is almost baffled by his 
elevation, then behold him suddenly, as if overcome by love for 
mother-earth and home, drop headlong, still seeming to sing pas- 
sionately, until, at the very last, he spreads his wings, to float 
down calmly to his rest — and have you not seen one of nature's 
true poets ? 
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A more fascinating poet to me, however, whose song was full 
of sentiment and most individual (and curiously enough the only 
new type of bird-song that I heard while abroad), was the wood 
lark. To hear him as I did, you must wander on some heath, and 
to enjoy him must be near ; his delicate notes are but weak, if 
feebly heard. The bird, easily distinguished on wing by his 
smaller size, cocked tail, and much shorter flight, does not even 
seem to circle, but rises at one angle and falls at another. His 
song is the repetition of a delicate whistle fck'zveej, shrill at first, 
intensifying as the bird rises, and, as he drops, falling in tone and 
pitch, so as to die away upon the ear. It is exquisite. 

Another singer of high repute is the song thrush. Her beau- 
tiful music is most like our brown thrush's, with something, how- 
ever, of a wood thrush flavor ; but it has less variety and occa- 
sional harsh notes. The blackbird's music, though often more 
nearly whistled, is very similar, but, I think, is finer, being richer 
and more liquid : at times it is exceedingly delightful. The wren 
sings with characteristic sweetness and power: her little outburst 
distinctly suggests that of our wood wren (and the canary's too); 
but it is slenderer in every way. Then, the blackcap's song is 
sweet, joyous, and rather varied; yet it seemed to me of no great 
merit, though altogether very pleasing. Of the linnet, perhaps most 
esteemed as a cage-bird, we have various representatives ; and of 
the chaffinch, most celebrated as the pinson of the French, I 
must say that he is a tiresome little bird : he is pretty, and so is 
his song; but, from its monotonous simplicity and abundant re- 
petition, it becomes wearisome. 

Robin redbreast is charming, both in himself, and because he's 
not unlike the blue bird, whom his plaintive little warble oft 
recalled, besides suggesting to my mind the meadow lark. It 
may sound feeble and shrill, at times ; but hear it in a church or 
ivied ruin, and its repeated tenderness, neither joyous nor sad, at 
once creates an association that gives it a perpetual charm. The 
redbreasts, being hardy, insectivorous, peaceable and pleasing, 
might, I believe, have been introduced into this country a few 
years ago with great satisfaction. As to the house sparrow, such 
as we did import, having gone abroad in part for change and rest, 
I did not undertake to study them while there, or to gather home- 
opinions on them ; but I was delighted, almost my first day 
among English birds, to meet a genuine old Englishwoman who 
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voluntarily assured me that the year before she was " nigh A'eat 
//out of 'ouse and 'ome by them sparrows !" 

The naturalist traveling through England is much assisted by 
her museums. Though, after a hasty review of its natural his- 
tory department, I flattered myself (but then in flattery there is 
often deception) that the British Museum did not have so fine a 
collection of birds as has our Boston Society, yet with some of 
the local museums I know nothing in this country to compare. 
Salisbury, for instance, a town with no large population, had a 
museum, which, purposely and wisely local in character, instead 
of attempting an ostentatious display, confused and vastly incom- 
plete, of a world-wide gathering, had, in its ornithological depart- 
ment, a simple, thorough and admirable collection of British 
birds, which artistically, taken all together, were the best mounted 
I had ever seen. What an easy Natural History to read, and what 
a pleasant guide-book to that neighborhood ! At Torquay, if I 
remember right, the collection was still more local. I wish that 
our people would be content, outside of their great central muse- 
ums, to imitate these examples. I fear that they are too eager, 
ambitious, and fond of show; though perhaps, should I spend five 
months in traveling through the towns of New England, I might 
in this matter be agreeably disappointed. To the proper protec- 
tion of living birds, however, and to the reasonable preservation 
of Nature, the American people certainly pay no sufficient heed. 
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ON THE AGE OF THE LARAMIE FORMATION AS 
INDICATED BY ITS VEGETABLE REMAINS. 

BY J. STARKIK GARDNER. 

SHALL confine myself to such inferences which bear on the 
question of the age of the Laramie formation, as have been 
drawn from a consideration of the British Eocene floras alone. 

In the first place it is desirable to consider carefully the extent 
of the gap between the Cretaceous and the Eocene formations in 
Europe, as it is probable that a portion of the strata whose age 
in America is disputed, belong to this interval. The discussion 
itself and all the arguments brought to bear seem to render this 
solution possible. 

The completely different character of the fauna of each, which 



